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delectable appeal of horror: what matters it that vague human
beings should die of hunger and cold?

The Napoleonic Legend was worked up by poets: it was
part of the great romantic fever. It did not arise spontaneously
from the masses j but it did not remain confined to the domain
of art and poetry. Vox Poptli, after some delay, echoed thun-
derously the concert of Beranger, Thiers, Dumas, Hugo; the
Legend became practical politics 3 and it became responsible for
the Second Empire. A "legen<^" also, the medieval glories of
the Hohenstaufen, the promised return of Barbarossa, fired
the imagination of Germany, and led to the Second German
Empire. Bismarck himself might pose as a realist $ but the
regime he imposed upon the scientific and industrial Germany
of 1871 was a bit of belated romanticism, a pseudo-Wagnerian
opera. William II, the crowned Lohengrin, was a clear ex-
ample of the would-be artist on the throne.1 Post-war Germany
dramatized herself into the passionate hatreds and millennial
hopes of the Third Reich. The Weimar Republic died of the
same congenital weakness as the bourgeois monarchy of Louis-
Philippe: both were sensible regimes, and the countries grew
desperately bored.

In religion also, there is a strong, at times an overwhelming
element of Estheticism. Credo quia ptdchrum: I believe because
it is beautiful. Chateaubriand, the great apostle of Catholic
Romanticism, who claimed to have restored religion in France
after the orgies of impiety of the Enlightenment and the Revo-
lution, had first entitled his work Beauties of Christianity. He
finally called it Genim> or Sprit> of Christianity: but his sys-
tem of apologetics remained the same. This argument, which
lends itself admirably to poetry and eloquence, appears on
three different planes. First of all, the splendors of nature de-
clare the glory of God. When Rousseau wanted to expound,
through his Vicaire Savoyard, the principles of free Christianity,
or natural religion, he took his pupil to the foothills of the

1 An even clearer case was that of Louis II of Bavaria 5 but he was too con-
sistent in his policy of "government for art's sake," and was declared mad.